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Judgment, at the House of God 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

THERE CAME to my Quonset Hut desk 
today two pieces of mail, both of which 
fairly shout for comment, 

The first was THE OUTLOOK for March 
27, carrying Mr. Walter J. Gresham's let- 
ter, and this brought fresh hope to a some- 
times discouraged heart. As long as there 
are men like Mr. Gresham among us, who 
are willing both to face controversial 
issues with an open mind, and to abide by 
the will of a democratically achieved ma- 
jority, I know that God is at work in his 
church. 

The other piece of mail was the most 
diabolical and insidious collection of prop- 
aganda materials I have ever seen, and 
I saw several specimens from Dr. Goebels 
and the Nazis. The package contained a 
copy of John Flynn’s The Road Ahead. 
This book should not be dignified by fur- 
ther comment. Its bigotry and misrepre- 
sentation of facts rivals the work of 
Father Coughlin and the Ku Klux Klan. 
But another item in this package does 
need further comment. It is a printed 
sermon by one of our ministers in support 
of Flynn, and espousing the party line of 
the latter’s backers, “The Committee for 
Constitutional Government, Inc.” 


THIS SERMON belongs in no higher 
category than Flynn’s book. But when 
a man stands up in one of our churches 
claiming to be a channel of the Word of 
God, and allows himself instead to be the 
vehicle of the most reactionary political 
philosophy ever espoused in America, 
surely we must expose such action for 
what it is: a tragic confusion of narrow 
political loyalties with the Christian doc- 
trine of the brotherhood of man, 

On the basis of this sermon, the preacher 
is morally guilty on several counts. He 
is guilty of pride. He has evidently been 
completely isolated among persons of his 
own economic class. He is guilty of lazi- 
ness and wishful thinking: he has assumed 
he knew all the important facts without 
sufficiently checking them... . 

Huey Long had many faults. But one 
of his comments was prophetic, “If fascism 
ever does come to America, it will come 
in the guise of 100 per cent Americanism” 
—the kind being spread by Mr. Flynn, and, 
sadly, by Dr. 


SURELY IT IS TIME that we as church- 
men admit that judgment must begin in 
the House of the Lord: that we must take 
a responsible part in the present struggle 
of ideas and powers, subjecting all our 
political loyalties and economic decisions 
to the relentless justice and to the infinite 
love of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

WILLIAM R. SENGEL. 

New Haven, Conn. 


Leaves Science for Motherhood 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

I note with interest the book list sub- 
mitted for my enlightenment, and hope to 
be able to read some of these books (OUT- 
LOOK, March 20). However, an opinion— 
no matter how eminent its holder—is not 
a proven fact. I am given the fact that 
men have opinions. The next question is, 
do we want the South to become the prov- 
ing ground whereby opinion can indeed 
become fact? 

From this discussion one seeming fact 
emerges. Apparently there are people who 
can view laconically the prospect of our 
becoming in the South a “hybrid group.” 
(No axe to grind.) 
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This point I must make clear. Racial 
superiority is not a part of my problem. 
I do not feel that the white man is su- 
perior, Both races have within their 
groups superior and inferior people. I 
simply feel that the best interests of both 
groups are served when we remain sep- 
arate. 

Now, I notice that even the most august 
personages sign off after two letters. I 
do not think that I shall enter the arena 
again. But if somebody makes a big face 
at me, I shall unblushingly abandon the 
field of Science where I do not feel fully 
at home—(the understatement is a mild 
one) and shall choose a vantage point on 
more familiar ground where the gentle- 
man cannot follow me so nimbly. 

I shall write as a mother. 

ELOISE K. (Mrs. W. T.) JONES. 

Columbia, S. C. 


No Toggle Switch 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Many of us have been interested in your 
discussion of church architecture (OUT- 
LOOK, Feb. 6, ff.), especially since we are 
constructing new buildings here at Austin 
Seminary. 

As one who loves Gothic and feels a 
spirit of worship enter him as he enters 
a structure of this design, I find myself 
reacting against some of the modern func- 
tional (so-called “honest”) edifices in these 
words from the Journal of the A. I, A., 
“Man asks for a symbol of faith but the 
modern world gives him another toggle 
switch.” 

When modern architects can create for 
us a type of architecture which will be 
a symbol of faith for our age, functional, 
and sensible, I will be highly in favor of 
that type. 

JOHN CUNNINGHAM. 

Austin, Texas. 


Word to Treasurers 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO ALL CHURCH 
TREASURERS 


TO THIE OUTLOOK: 

Contributions for Radio and Evangelism 
for the remainder of the present church 
year should be sent to the undersigned. 
Since these two causes will become di- 
visions of the new Board of Church Exten- 
sion on April 1, all contributions there- 
after should be sent to Mr. G. B. Strickler, 
Treas., 605 Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, 
Ga. Overseas Relief was transferred to 
the Board of World Missions on January 
1, 1950, and all contributions for this cause 
should be sent to Mr. Curry B. Hearn, 
Treas., Box 330, Nashville 1, Tenn. 

Contributions for the General Fund, one 
of the five General Assembly budget 
causes, should be sent to the undersigned. 
The General Fund will begin to operate 
April 1, and it will receive contributions 
for the support of the General Council, 
the Board of Woman’s Work, Montreat, 
Assembly’s Training School, Historical 
Foundation, American Bible Society, Inter- 
denominational Work and the Equaliza- 
tion Fund. 

Please indicate which organization of 
the church is making the contribution, 
and whether it is to be divided among all 
of the above agencies or designated for 
certain of these agencies. The percentage 
alloted to the General Fund is 15.50% of 
the Assembly’s benevolences. Each treas- 
urer should ascertain from the chairman 
of Stewardship in his presbytery the per- 
centage which the General Fund will re- 
ceive. 


10c a copy. $4.00 a year. 











It is extremely important that aij 
churches and organizations support the 
benevolences of the Assembly according 
to the percentages which have been fixed. 
There has been no change in the funda- 
mental principle according to which all 
of the causes of the Assembly have been 
supported. There has been only a shifting 
of some causes in order that needed con- 
solidations might be made. 

E. C. SCOTT, Treas. 

Henry Grady Bldg., 

Atlanta 3, Ga. 


More Information, Please! 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Some weeks ago you asked for sugges- 
tions for church finances. The canvass 
period is over, but finances are a twelve- 
months’ proposition. 

Lately I have noticed in THE OUTLOOK 
that gifts to General Assembly causes had 
declined over an extended period of years. 
It seems to me that our local churches and 
people are standing in the need of infor- 
mation. Your paper has carried excellent 
statements about the re-organization of 
the Assembly agencies/causes. 

We now need more facts, especially the 
items in the various budgets. These facts 
have been available in the annual reports 
year after year, or at least the expendi- 
tures for all items. The form in which 
they were available for, let us say a chair- 
man of a Board of Deacons, is entirely 
hopeless. (Believe it or not, our denomi- 
nation is now a large operation in the 
Kingdom of God! That is true even 
though a sizable number of our local 
churches have a membership of less than 
100. 

Our new opportunity is to see that, with 
a more efficient use of the consecrated and 
dedicated money given by our people to 
God through local churches, these persons 
shall be informed. Under the old horse- 
and-buggy system we had no department 
of research. I am hopeful that the tre- 
mendous assignment of that new depart- 
ment may be turned to the collecting and 
publishing in attractive form facts about 
the Assembly budgets—this information 
to be aimed at the local church rather than 
at the Assembly level. 

Here are a few of the many questions a 
fresh-looking pamphlet should answer: 
How much does our denomination spend 
for evangelistic work in Africa? For 
medical services in China? For the sup- 
port of mountain work in Kentucky? For 
Vacation Church Schools during the sum- 
mer? For gospel broadcasting in Brazil? 
For a Negro college in Alabama? For a 
Sunday morning live-voice broadcast of 
the Presbyterian Hour? For retired minis- 
ters both on and apart from the Annuity 
Fund? 

These facts are of course slightly “dif- 
ferent” from year to year. With the in- 
creasing number of churches using @ 
rotary system of deacons the question of 
informing the “new men” as well as the 
“old timers” is pressing. The need is for 
more Information, Please 

FRED P. TURNER. 

Ocala, Fla. 





Presbyterian Junior College 


Standard two-year college courses 
leading to A. A. or A. S. degree. Pre- 
paratory courses for tenth, eleventh 
and twelfth grades. Business Admin 
istration. One and two year commer- 
cial courses. Flying, Athletics. 
Thorough Instruction. Personal At- 
tention. Summer School. 


Box B-8, Maxton, North Carolina 
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Five-Agency Office 
To Correlate Efforts 


For Southwest Area 


Fort Worth Headquarters to 


Be Directed by Harry Munro 


Fort Worth, Tex. (RNS)—Forma- 
tion of the Southwestern Inter-Council 
Office, an agency designed to advance 
Protestant cooperation among churches 
in five states, was announced here fol- 
lowing an organization meeting held at 
Brite College of the Bible, Texas Chris- 
tian University. 

Five major _ interdenominational 
agencies, all of them soon to become 
part of the projected National Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in the 
U. S. A., will be served by the new 
Inter-Council Office. They are the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, the Home 
Missions Council of North America, the 
International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, the United Council of Church 
Women, and the United Stewardship 
Council. 

Harry C. Munro, professor of re- 
ligious education at Brite College and 
a former missionary in Alaska, was 
named executive secretary of the 
new group. Supervisory oversight will 
be provided by an advisory committee 
composed of representatives of the five 
interdenominational bodies. 

The Southwestern office is the second 
regional agency to be established in the 
United States by Protestant interde- 
nominational groups. The other is the 
Southeastern intercouncil office which 
was established three years ago in 
Atlanta, Ga., to serve ten Southern 
states. 


Five State Area 


States to be served by the office here 
are Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico and Texas. The objectives 
of the office, as outlined by the or- 
ganizing committee, are: 


“(1) To guide state, city and local 
communities in the development of 
their own instruments of interdenomi- 
national cooperation. 

“(2) To provide a basic program 
service by which councils (of churches) 
both new and old, might be helped to 
see the vast possibilities and to lay hold 
of the rich program resources that have 
been developed out of cooperative ex- 
Periences generally. 

“(3) To cooperate in interpreting the 
program resources of the sponsoring 
hational councils so as to make these 
resources in program and staff more 
fully available to the churches and com- 
munities in the Southwest. 


Dr. Lingle Urges Abolition of 
Separate Synod for Negro Work 


Says Mistaken Methods and Attitudes Have Hindered Progress; 
Points to Montreat and General Assembly Practices as Typical 


Writing editorially in the Christian Observer, Walter L. Lingle, president 
emeritus of Davidson College, calls for the elimination of Snedecor Memorial Synod 
and the reception of the Negro ministers and churches into the so-called white 


presbyteries. 





““(4) To provide a regional listening 
post from which the desires and needs 
of communities in the region might be 
interpreted to program building agen- 
cies in our national councils.’’ 


Commenting on the formation of the 
inter-council office, Dr. Munro said: 


“The future of Protestantism in 
America depends on the churches in 
that fellowship coming into closer co- 
operation in the field. We have come 
to the end of our isolationism. Christ 
is calling for a new relationship among 
Protestant churches without impairing 
the distinctive witness of any church.” 

Dr. Munro, nationally known as a 


religious education leader, formerly 
with the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education, -has been on the fac- 
ulty of Brite College since last year. 
Headquarters of the new office will be 
on the college campus where Dr. Munro 
will continue his teaching duties. 

Presbyterians, US, appointed to the 
advisory committee of the new Office 
include: Thomas W. Currie, Dallas; 
Arthur V. Boand, San Antonio; C. P. 
Owen, Crockett; Fred B. Porter, Ft. 
Worth; John B. Spragens, Little Rock; 
Mrs. C. §S. Harrington, Houston, Mrs 
H. D. Haberyan, Shreveport; Mrs. C. 
G. Edison, Waco. 

Presbyterians, USA, include: <; 
Jasper Manton, Dallas; T. H. McDowell, 
Oklahoma City; and J. Hoyt Boles, 
Denton. 





FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED 





Buck Hill Falls, Pa. (RNS)—An 
urgent appeal for funds to prevent the 
collapse of church relief efforts in Eu- 
rope was issued here by the Confer- 
ence of USA Member Churches of the 
World Council of Churches at the final 
session of its second annual meeting. 

The World Council’s program of in- 
ter-church aid and service to refugees 
is in “grave jeopardy” and “may have 
to be abandoned” unless immediate 
financial support is forthcoming from 
the churches in the United States, it 
was underscored in a statement adopted 
by the Conference. 


“Let the Negroes retain their local 
churches where they can best develop 
their own leadership,’”’ he says, ‘‘but let 
the ministers and the elders who repre- 
sent their churches become members of 
our presbyteries, synods and General 
Assembly on equal terms. A few of our 
presbyteries have already tried that plan 
and seem to have found it mutually 
helpful.”’ 

Under such a plan, Dr. Lingle says, 
these churches would receive aid from 
the home missions agencies just as other 
churches do. By such an arrangement, 
he suggests, the church might be able 
to reach the Negroes in a much larger 
way than has been true before. 


Once Had 13,827 Members 


Tracing the history of Presbyterian 
work with Negroes, Dr. Lingle points 
to 13,827 Negro members in 1860, prac- 
tically all in the South. ‘They were 
slaves,’’ he says, ‘‘and sat in galleries in 
our churches. When emancipation came 
we expected them to continue their 
membership in our churches and to sit 
in the galleries as in the days of slavery. 
We did not understand the psychology 
of their new freedom. As a result these 





LINGLE: On a basis of equality or not 
at all. 














colored Presbyterian members were 
scattered like sheep without a shep- 
herd.”’ 

In considering the question as to why 
Southern Presbyterian work among the 
Negroes has not been more fruitful, Dr. 
Lingle indicates that there are a num- 
ber of reasons including “perhaps the 
main reason... that we have not been 
tremendously concerned about it.’”’ He 
suggests also that methods and attitudes 
have been mistaken. 

Snedecor Synod has with 44 ministers 
and 48 churches scattered all across the 
Seuth. ‘‘How can these ministers and 
elders in their poverty travel hundreds 
of miles to meetings?”’ he asks. 


Face Hopeless Proposition 


Negro ministers and churches in 
Snedecor Synod, he says, face what looks 
like a hopeless proposition. However, 
he says, they have kept at it bravely. 

As for the mistaken attitude, he 
points out: 

“For the most part, we have ap- 
proached this work with an attitude of 
superiority. In our work we have kept 
the Negroes reminded by word and by 
deed that we consider ourselves their 
superiors. This may work after a fash- 
ion in some departments of life but not 
in religion. It would be better if we 
were to leave the question of superiority 
to the Lord who is a better judge than 
we. His estimate might surprise us. 


At Montreat and General Assembly 


“One illustration will suffice. Mon- 
treat is an institution that belongs to 
the whole Southern Presbyterian 
Church. Our General Assembly has met 
there frequently during the past thirty 
years. It seems fair to take our atti- 
tude at Montreat and at meetings of our 
General Assembly there as typical of 
the attitude of our church. 

“The four presbyteries of Snedecor 
Memorial Synod send commissioners to 
our General Assembly every year, four 
ministers and four elders. Officially, 
they have all the rights and privileges 
that white commissioners have. Never- 
theless, for years we kept them segre- 
gated rather far back on one side of the 
auditorium. They had no part or lot 
in the proceedings of the Assembly. At 
a meeting of the Assembly at Montreat 
which I attended a good many years ago, 
the Negro commissioners were housed 
in the damp rooms under the porch of 
Geneva Hall and had their meals in the 
kitchen of the old Alba Hotel, while we 
were comfortably housed in the hotels 
and had our meals in the hotel dining 
rooms. That is what took place at a 
meeting of our General Assembly. 

“T have not attended a recent meet- 
ing of the General Assembly, but I am 
told that the situation has changed. The 
Negro commissioners are now allowed 
to take their meals in the same dining 
room with the white commissioners, but 
at a separate table at the far end of the 


room. They are also expected to enter 


4 


the dining room from a rear door. Just 
here we might pause again and ask: 
‘What would Jesus do?’ Would he draw 
the color line in the auditorium or in 
the dining room at a meeting of the Gen- 
eral Assembly? You will recall that 
the Pharisees found fault with him for 
eating with certain classes of people. 
You will also recall that some of the 
brethren found fault with Peter for eat- 
ing with people of another race, and that 
Peter replied that he had been shown 
in a vision that God is uo respecter of 
persons and that he was to call no man 
common, 


New Situation Today 


“Be that as it may, from a practically 
as well as from a Christian point of 
view, the time has come when we will 
have to abolish the color line in our re- 
ligious work if we wish to reach the 
present generation of Negroes. Perhaps 
we do not realize that the whole level 
of Negro education is being raised, and 
that thousands of graduates are going 
out from their high schools, colleges, 
and universities every year. It was re- 
cently officially stated that the average 
salary of Negro teachers in the public 
schools of North Carolina for the year 
1949 was higher than that of white 
teachers. This is due to the fact that 
their tenure of service and the grades 
of their teachers’ certificates entitled 
them to higher pay. 

“Please bear in mind that I am not 
discussing the social, economic, and po- 
litical race problems .. which are 
difficult enough, but our religious prob- 
lems. It is my conviction that the time 
has come when we will have to do our 
religious work among the Negroes of 
this generation on terms of Christian 
equality or not at all. We will have to 
remember that the ground around the 
Cross is level.’’ (Editorial, page 8.) 


Urged to Ignore ‘‘Religious 
Pressures’’ on Vatican Issue 


New York. (RNS)—-President Tru- 
man should ignore ‘‘all purely religious 
pressures’ when he decides whether 
this country shall have diplomatic rep- 
resentation at the Vatican, according to 
America, national Roman _ Catholic 
weekly. 

In an editorial in its April 1 issue, 
America noted an effort by the Federal 
Council of Churches to rally Protestant 
support for a protest against such rep- 
resentation. 

“We know of no organized effort on 
the part of Catholics to exert pressure 
on our government to send a represen- 
tative to the Holy See,” the magazine 
said. “If any such effort were made, 
it would simply be out of order.” 

America said ‘“‘it seems presumptuous 
in the extreme to dictate” to Preside.:t 
Truman “in an area where his respon- 
sibility is so personal.” (Editorial, 
p. 8.) 





The Inquiring 
Reporter Asks 


What do you do for a stranger who 
comes to you for financial help? 











THOS. F. GALLAHER, pastor emeri- 
tus, Oak Cliff church, Dallas, Texas— 
After about 45 years trusting men and 
finding only one man who returned what 
he borrowed, I refer strangers to the 
regular welfare bureaus for help. 


ERNEST D. HOLLOWAY, Minister, 
Monroe, La.—I always assist with 
money, although I know that I often dis- 
serve the person. I had rather be con- 
sidered gullible than to turn anyone 
away emptyhanded. 


ALBERT G. EDWARDS, Minister, 
Harrisonburg, Va.—Our ministerial 
association contributes each year to the 
Salvation Army and all strangers ask- 
ing for financial help are referred to 
them. The Salvation Army requires all 
who contact them to be fingerprinted by 
the local police department. 

PAUL K. BUCKLES, Minister, First 
church, Newport News, Va.—If he is 
hungry, I buy him a meal. If unknown 
to me, I send him to the Social Security 
Bureau for investigation. 


WADE H. ALLISON, Minister, Im- 
manuel church, Wilmington, N. C.—I 
check the possible details of the story; 
if the individual is worthy, I provide 
what is needed rather than money; that 
is, a meal, bus ticket, etc. If the case 
is doubtful or funds are not available, 
I refer him to the welfare agency. If 
he is unworthy, I refuse. In all cases, 
prayer. 

T. C. BALES, Minister, Clifton Forge, 
Va.—I rarely give money. Investigate 
every case as carefully as possible; if 
worthy, furnish food and lodging and 
perhaps transportation. A committee of 
deacons assists. 


JAMES 8S. ALBERTSON, Minister, 
Bethesda, Md.——-Those of us, adjacent 
to Washington, as well as in the city, 
are fortunate in having the Central 
Union Mission, “The Mission of the 
Churches,” handle this problem for us. 
We give those desiring help a signed 
ecard referring them to the Mission. 


COMING SOON—tThe Inquiring Re- 
porter asks questions about: 

e Abolishing Snedecor Synod. 

@ A joint Presbyterian hymnal. 

@ The lack of growth during the past 
50 years of the Synods of Ky., La., 
Okla., Ala., Tenn., Ark., Mo., and 
Snedecor. 

® Do we really need 600 additional 
ministers—or some other solution to 
the problem of vacancies? 

What questions would you like to 
have asked? 
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Where Life Is Sacred 


Exodus $:1-12 


ing the sheep of his father-in- 

law, Jethro, when he came to the 
vicinity of Horeb and was arrested by 
the sight of a bush that burned with- 
out being consumed. While wondering 
what to make of it, he heard a Voice, 
calling him by name and commanding 
that he remove his shoes, seeing he was 
standing on holy ground. Then it was 
revealed to Moses that the Voice was 
God’s. The very God whom his fore- 
fathers had worshipped was speaking 
to him, the God of the promises which 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob had cherished 
and passed down to their children as 
their precious spiritual heritage. God 
told Moses he was going to deliver the 
Israelites from the bondage of Egypt. 
He would bring them into the long- 
promised Canaan. 

God went on to say to the wondering 
Moses that he would do this through 
the leadership of the shepherd himself. 
It made no difference that Moses felt 
himself without qualifications for the 
task. Would not God be with him? 
When he went to tell the people of God’s 
plans for them he could say that God 
had promised he would lead them to this 
very spot where the bush was burning. 
They would worship God here. And 
they would understand then that it was 
really God who had commissioned Moses 
and given them their freedom. 


M OSES WAS A SHEPHERD keep- 


We Stand on Holy Ground 


There is a lot to think about in this 
story, but let us ponder the matter of 
standing on holy ground. It may be 
hard for us to do this, since ours is a 
secular age and the holy has little place 
in our kind of perspective. In the pres- 
ence of sacred things we are likely to 
react like those persons who visit an 
art gallery because they think it will 
do them good and wind up asking how 
much a given masterpiece would bring 
on the market. 

Now the difference between sacred 
and secular can be seen in the divergent 
attitudes with which we regard them. 
Toward sacred things we feel respect 
and obligation: our consciences are in- 
volved and we have the sense of duty 
and oughtness. Our orientation may be 
Summed up in the word consecration. 
We tend to view secular matters, on the 
contrary, without this feeling of obli- 
gation, applying, instead, the canons of 
utility and pleasure. And, of course, 
toward many things we display mixed 
attitudes: they seem sacred in some re- 
spects and secular in others. 


Two Changes to Be Observed 


If one of our remote ancestors were 
suddenly translated into our twentieth 
century civilization, I think he would 
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be impressed by two changes. He would 
note, first, the extent to which men are 
unashamedly pursuing pleasure instead 
of God, the spiritual life, and immor- 
tality. Everywhere people are claim- 
ing the right to happiness. Their watch- 
words are commonly freedom and 
liberty, by which they mean emanci- 
pation from traditional restraints. They 
don’t want to be burdened with aged 
parents. They don’t wish to be im- 
pressed into the service of God and coun- 
try. Life is short and they want fun. 

Second, our ancestor would be 
astonished at the way in which every- 
thing has been related to the demands 
of the market. Our values are not 
merely expressed, they are actually cre- 
ated in large measure in the process 
of exchanges. We have learned to look 
at nearly everything in terms of the 
purchasing power it represents. We are 
experts in transforming even the most 
intangible values into their dollar 
equivalents. And in this, too, we have 
guite largely lost the meaning of sacred 
things. 

Our age has produced two charac- 
teristic types, the irresponsible playboy 
and the highly disciplined business man. 
Neither has much feeling for the sacred. 
The playboy is not without his purposes, 
his goals, and his ends, but they are 
likely to be such things as wine, women, 
and song, travel and sports. He seems 
to be escaping from the boredom he 
finds in daily routines. 

The business man of the type I have 
in mind gives himself completely to his 
acquisitive role, and is very much in 
earnest about what he is doing, but he 
has made an end out of the accumu- 
lation of means. If he has a million 
dollars, he is driven by some non- 
rational impulse within to stretch it to 
two million. Yet he is vague about the 
value of creating a big fortune at all. 
He just blinks his eyes and runs you 


out of his office if you ask him what is 
the point of it all. He can’t bear to 
retire because in the pursuit of gain is 
all the excitement that he knows. It is 
commonly believed that such a man will 
hardly survive the first big cold after he 
quits going to his office. 


We're on the Way, But Why? 


The secularization of life is one of 
the great achievements of recent cen- 
turies. Mundane satisfactions have been 
multiplied. The will of man has been 
freed from many of the constraints of 
custom and tradition and duty. This 
liberation of modern man from the yoke 
of tradition represents, in the words of 
a German sociologist, the late Ferdi- 
nand Toennies, ‘‘the victory of the clear 
and sober consciousness in which 
scholars and cultured men now dare 
to approach things human and divine.” 
It represents, at the same time, a pa- 
thetic failure for the human spirit, for 
while clearing the highways and increas- 
ing the speed and efficiency of travel, 
our modern man has lost his sense of 
what is ultimately worth going to. So 
our emancipation means, Toennies 
laments, ‘‘the victory of egoism, impu- 
dence, falsehood, and cunning, the as- 
cendancy of greed for money, ambition 
and lust for pleasure.” 

We are aware, of course, that men 
have always had to have things. And 
some men have always been greedy. But 
it is not until the last century or two 
that we have come to rely upon the de- 
sire for gain to turn the very wheels of 
life itself. Looking backward upon an 
earlier day in our history, an economic 
historian observes that the motive of 
gain was then specific to merchants, 
just as the knight was motivated by 
valor and the priest by piety. Only we 
of the latter days have gone in syste- 
matically for turning the mere means 
of life into its ends. That is why the 
taste has largely gone out of life. 

“My patriotism in peace-time,’ a 
young West Point graduate and army 
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lieutenant took pains to tell me not long 
ago, “reaches no farther than my 
pocketbook.”” Of course, if war came he 
would be in it with all the rest, doing 
his part. “But as it is now, I would 
leave the army in a minute if a more at- 
tractive means of supporting my family 
should open up.”’ This seemed an un- 
dignified pose, I thought, and I tried 
to give him a way out by suggesting 
that the professional army man made an 
ultimate value, a kind of sacred calling, 
of the army career and of flag and coun- 
try. I was wrong about his, it seemed: 
my West Pointer would just walk out of 
the room if anybody intimated there was 
anything noble in sacrificing for one’s 
country. He knew other young men in 
the army who were of the same temper. 
And, in thinking it over, I have recalled 
one or two who seemed to be citing the 
same chapter and verse. 


Pleasure As a Guiding Motive 


And how about pleasure as the guid- 
ing motive of life? One man tells about 
the breakup of his family. His wife had 
returned to her mother, taking the chil- 
dren with her. “It used to be,” he says 
by way of explanation, ‘‘that a man did 
not expect to live beyond forty-five or 
fifty. He had to marry early and rear 
his children before death overtook him, 
and there wasn’t much time or oppor- 
tunity for fun. Nowadays a man may 
live to be sixty-five or seventy, and he 
can afford to put off marriage and have 
a good time until he is, say, in his 
forties or fifties. This was not made 
clear to me when I married early in 
life. And when I came to realize all the 
good times I was missing without good 


reason, I refused to be tied down any 
longer. I am just now really beginning 
to live.” 

These are not very admirable as con- 
fessions of faith. But why do people 
need to say such things? Could it pos- 
sibly be that they really have finer sen- 
timents but are afraid to lay them bare 
in this materialistic, pleasure-minded 
age? Sometimes we are not sure that 
what we feel deep down will make sense 
to others, so we pose as casual or even 
callous about the things which another 
generation used to write into verse. 


To Recover the Worth of Living 


Among our scientists is a small group 
of men and women who spend their 
time studying the now rapidly passing 
primitive and folk cultures—those which 
have not yet felt the full force of modern 
civilization with its mastery of means 
and techniques, its glamorous pleasures, 
and its carelessness about sacred things. 
It is strange how some of these an- 
thropologists—and they are the world’s 
most sophisticated persons—talk of the 
spiritual refreshment they find in their 
field work among the benighted. This is 
what Robert Redfield wrote when he was 
back again in his office looking out upon 
Chicago’s Southside: ‘In the folk so- 
ciety, ideally conceived, nothing is solely 
a means to an immediate practical end. 
All activities, even the means of pro- 
duction, are ends in themselves, activi- 
ties expressive of the ultimate values 
of the society.”’ 

Must we go to the savages and the 
rustics to recover this sense of a life 
that is step by step, task by task, today 
and forever worth the living? I think 
not. 





For Japan: The ICU 


By KIKUO OTSUKI* 


Japan is in need of an educational 
institution of high academic standard 
which would be run on Christian prin- 
ciple and under democratic administra- 
tion. Its faculty should be composed 
of prominent men and women of emi- 
nent scholarship and upright personal- 
ity. And its objectives should be to 
turn out young men and women of 
strong moral character, capable and 
well qualified in their respective lines 
of learning, as well as the pursuit of 
scientific researches. 

The promoters of the International 
Christian University aim at filling that 
need. Their ambition is, among other 
things, to shepherd my people who have 
renounced their arms so as to contri- 
bute their mite towards the attainment 
of the world peace. 

I am happy to be able to announce 
at this time that at least one of the 
colleges ot the proposed university will 
be made ready for work in the Spring 
of 1951. What we need particularly 
*Dr. Otsuki (an M. D.) is a Presby- 
terian, formerly professor of surgery in 
Tokyo University, now emeritus. 


at the present stage is the financial help 
of our friends in your community for 
the purpose of augmenting the univer- 
sity funds which we have already col- 
lected here in Japan. 





OTSUKI: 


Warmly supported. 


When I read of Moses and his ex- 
asperating countrymen with their in- 
gratitude and whining and complaining, 
I am glad, I suppose, that I do not 
have to change places with him. But 
what I cannot escape is the fact that 
Moses was not bored or disillusioned 
with life. He never wanted to quit on 
the ground that what he had set out 
to do wasn’t worth doing. 

That was because he had the sense 
of being on holy ground, of living in the 
presence of the Sacred. 

What was the secret of his life? 


Three Statements to Moses 


I think it came to him in three great 
statements which God made to Moses 
at the Bush: “I am the God of thy 
father’; “I am come down to deliver 
my people”; “I will send thee unto 
Pharaoh.”’ 

Let us observe that it is the inter- 
action of persons that confers sacred- 
ness upon persons and _ experiences. 
There was nothing about the site of the 
Bush as such that could constitute it 
as holy ground. It became holy when 
Moses met God there and received his 
life commission. There was an added 
sacredness when, some while after, 
Israel received the law there and en- 
tered into a covenant with God. 

Sacred things are shared things. It 
is almost inconceivable that a purely 
private experience could become sacred. 
We need someone else to feel the im- 
portance of it with us. The perception 
of what it means to him quickens our 
own personal sense of its value. 

Moses’ meeting with God was im- 
portant for three million contemporary 
Israelites. It had meaning for Elijah 
when he fled from Jezebel to this spot. 
It is important now for some hundreds 
of millions of persons who seek the 
will of the God who spoke to Moses. 
Most significant of all, the meeting has 
meaning for God himself. A value that 
we can share with God has supreme 
worth and meaning; it is the ultimately 
sacred thing. 


For Great Ends—Shared 


You and I can find meaning too if we 
can be used of God for great ends we 
may share with him. The feeling of 
futility is gone when we are one with 
him in creative activity. We are no 
longer isolated and lost. We are in him 
and he in us in a manner we may never 
fully comprehend, but the unity is at- 
tested by the love that passeth knowl- 
edge and the peace that passeth under- 
standing. 

Was it not 
Jesus that 
they 


the supreme prayer of 
it should be thus? ‘‘That 
may all be one; even as thou, 
Father, art in me, and I in thee, that 
they also may be in us.”’ 

Nor is it without reason that in our 
faith we conceive of the Godhead as 4 
fellowship of Persons, sharing the same 
redemptive purpose and working to en- 
large the circle of the sons and daugh- 
ters of God. 
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How to Say ‘No’ 


EON SHIMKIN, of Simon & Shus- 

ter, publishers, has been recording 

for posterity the tale of his first 
infant steps in the book business. They 
were taken in canvassing for magazine 
subscriptions among the ladies reposing 
on hotel porches at Rockaway Beach. 
He says that the chief thing he learned 
in that undertaking was all the different 
ways there are of saying No. 

I doubt that he learned all the ways, 
for new ones are turning up every day. 
But his experiences do suggest a valu- 
able course of education. For it is of 
the utmost importance to anyone whose 
business it is to try to get people to say 
Yes, to know some of the varieties of 
saying No. Thus they will realize be- 
forehand what they are up against. 

1. Mr. Shimkin says that of all the 
ways of saying No the favorite one is, 


“I agree with you in principle.” He is 
certainly right. That sentence is a 
satanic little contrivance. It is dis- 


armingly polite. It gives the one who 
says it a fine glow of virtue, and also 
allows him to pose as a deep thinker 
whose keen mind and eagle eye see the 
legal and practical difficulties which are 
hidden from the bumblewitted person 
trying to get his support. 

To say, “I agree in principle,” is the 
heart of the legislative trick of amend- 
ing a bill so that it passes with the 
enacting clause stricken out. The result 
is that nothing is actually passed but 
pages of rhetoric. It was very fitting 
that the motion to strike the enacting 
clause from the recent F. E. P. bill, 
which was so effectually maimed by the 
present Congress, was made by that 
valiant defender of democracy, the Hon. 
John W. Rankin, of Mississippi. 

This is an old way of saying No. I 
have always been sure that the Rich 
Young Ruler, just before he said No 
to Jesus’ invitation to sell all and fol- 
low him, said, ‘“‘I agree with you in prin- 
ciple.’ The weakness of the church 
is largely due to the multitude of its 
members who ‘agree in principle.” 

2. “This is not the time’—this way 
of saying No is the devil’s masterpiece. 
It is hard to think of any cause which 
cannot be blocked—indeed which has 
not been blocked—by the judicious af- 


frmation that ‘this is not the time.” 
We see it working beautifully in any 
legislative assembly or church confer- 


ence. The motion is made; the fat is 
in the fire. Then that honored mem- 
ber of the conference, frequently called 
its ‘Nestor,’ gets the floor. ‘Mr. Chair- 
man,’ he announces in solemn tones, 
“L yield to no man in my devotion to 
this cause (rhetorical pause). All my 
life (vox humana and tremolo stops) 
I have given constant efforts to further 
it. But, Mr. Chairman, this is not the 
time . . . (nodding of heads).” Then 
follows the previous question, and the 
burial of the idea in a committee ap- 
Pointed to sleep on it for a year. 

If the devil had a Nicene Creed the 
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first article would be, “I believe in the 
unripe time.” That would be enough 
for all his needs. For the power of it 
is that it is always true. When was 
there ever a cause for which the time 
was ripe? Anything worth doing has 
always been done ‘‘out of season.”’ 

3. ‘“‘Don’t quote me’’-—this is a very 
common way of saying No. It seems 
like a good way of eating your cake 
and having it too. ‘‘Why certainly I am 
in favor of the abolition of the poll tax! 
How could you think otherwise? But 
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don’t quote me.” ‘You are right. Gam- 
bling in this city is a disgrace to the 
administration. But don’t quote me.” 

Yet we must not be too harsh. After 
all, that is the way progress has been 
made, isn’t it? Remember Martin 
Luther, who said, ‘‘Here I stand, I can 
do nothing else, but don’t quote me.” 
Remember Patrick Henry and his ring- 
ing climax: ‘‘Give me liberty or give me 
death, but don’t quote me.” (Or did 
they?) 

SIMEON STYLITES. 


P. S. Please don’t quote me on this. 
This is not the time. 
(Copyright, The Christian Century, 
March 22. Used by permission.) 


Two Became One 


For many years in the little city of 
Corsicana, Texas, there were two, and 
for a time, three, Presbyterian churches. 
When the United Presbyterian Church 
decided to withdraw from the Synod and 
turned most of its churches over to the 
Synod of Texas, U. S., there remained 
in Corsicana both the U. S. and the 
U. S. A. churches. They were friendly 
neighbors. In fact, the two churches 
were located on the same street and on 
the same side of one block with the re- 
spective manses in between. Thus the 
U. S. A. and the U. S. ministers were 
next door neighbors, and their respective 
churches occupied the two corner lots of 
the block. 


A year or so ago something happened 
in Presbyterian circles in Corsicana. 
The U. §S. church was without a pastor 
and the U. S. A. pastor was a much- 
beloved man. Not only so, but the pas- 
tor of the “Northern” Presbyterian 
Church, Matthew H. Arnold, was a 
Southerner and had been licensed and 
ordained to the gospel ministry by the 
Presbytery of Brazos, U. S. His first 
pastorate was at LaGrange, Texas, a 
U. S. church, and it was not until he 
accepted a call to the First church of 
Smithville in 1919 that he became a 
minister in the U. §. A. branch of the 
Presbyterian Church. All of his pas- 
torates, save a short one at Osage City, 
Kansas, have been in the Synod of Texas, 
and most of his ministry has been in 
two churches, the Anglin Street church, 
Cleburne, and the Corsicana church. 


The interesting thing that happened 
in Corsicana, to which reference was 
made above, was that the two congre- 
gations had been apart long enough, 
and the practical and sensible thing for 
them to do, until reunion became a 
reality, was to federate. The Southern 
Presbyterians were happy to have Mat- 
thew Arnold as their pastor, and the 
U. S. A. Presbyterians were eager to 
forward the cause of Presbyterianism in 
their city and county by having the 
added strength of the fine members of 
the U. S. church. With but one church 


in the city, one of the two manses and 
one of the two church buildings would 
be made available for educational and 
recreational purposes. There was such 
“a” little difference between U. S. and 
U. S. A. Presbyterians—just an ‘‘A,” 
and what difference did that make? 


So the marriage or federation was 
consummated, and from all reports the 
merger or federation has been a very 
happy one. With a great shortage in 
ministers, one more Presbyterian minis- 
ter has been made available to another 
community. Presbyterians are just 
Presbyterians now in the city of Cor- 
sicana, and Matthew Arnold is the kind 
of man who is just everybody’s pastor 
anyway. His twenty or more years in 
Cleburne, and now his long pastorate in 
Corsicana, enhanced by the challenge of 
a larger congregation and better equip- 
ment, and a unified constituency, have 
made this U. S.-U. S. A. preacher the 
ideal person to bring about such a fed- 
eration and to develop it into a strong, 
unified, efficient and forward-looking 
church. 





MATTHEW H. ARNOLD 


He was everybody’s pastor anyway. 
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Abolishing Snedecor Synod 


We wish to join with our friends of 
the Christian Observer in urging that 
we take the step called for by Dr. Lingle 
(see page 3) in abolishing Snedecor 
Memorial Synod and incorporating our 
Negro work into our other presbyteries. 

We believe this is sound Christianity 
and that it is also the practical way 
to go about our task. The Christian 
way, after all, is the only effective and 
workable way in the long run. 


The proposed step is not at all revolu- 


tionary. If it is, then the Presbyteries 
of St. Louis, Mecklenburg, Nashville 


and Potomac and_ their 
synods are the leaders of the move- 
ment. These presbyteries and synods 
have included Negro ministers and 
churches along with white ministers and 
churehes for some years, so what is 
proposed is not untried or new. 
Everyone should be able to see the 
many advantages which could be gained 
by these small and usually struggling 
churches. Or, to turn the picture 
around, suppose your church belonged 


respectiv» 


8 


to a presbytery that covered several 
states, or to a synod that included the 
entire Assembly. With what great 
difficulties would the work be carried 
on. 

Here is a relatively simple step that 
can be taken. It is to be hoped that 
we will not delay long in taking it. 
(See, also, page 7: How to Say ‘No.’) 


That’s Preachin’, Brother! 


On a recent Sunday a minister visited 
the Toledo (Ohio) jail to preach to the 
prisoners. In his sermon he urged 
them to confess their sins in the sight 
of God. 

Next morning, 15 of 37 persons 
arraigned on felony charges before the 
judge pleaded guilty. In his 18 years 
on the bench, the judge said he had 
never seen so many guilty pleas at one 
arraignment. 

We'd say 
brother! 


that’s’ real _ preachin’, 


The Vatican Relationship 


Roman Catholic representatives do 
not like the recent statement made by 
the Federal Council of Churches in 
opposition to renewing the Presidential 
representation at the Vatican (see page 
4). They take the familiar line and 
repeat the same explanations which 
have long been made and they say, “if 
there were any place to send a U. S 
representative to international Protes- 
tantism, and we sent one, apparently 
the Council would not object.”’ 

They cannot see “why the Council 
should ask President Truman to ignore 
the special diplomatic ‘status’ of the 
Holy See, if the President considers that 
he can forward the cause of peace by 
maintaining diplomatic representation 
there. 

“The mere fact that by doing so our 
government might shed a bit of re- 
flected ‘prestige’ on the Catholic Chureh 
in America seems a nugatory reasoa 
for depriving the President of the free- 
dom to avail himself of any sources 
of information he feels he needs.” 

About all the possible kinds of rep- 
resentations have been made to the 
President and State Department in 
voicing Protestant and other opposition 
to this relationship. It is probable, 
however, that something else has not 
been done—that is to bring these mat- 
ters to the attention of the members 
of Congress and to keep on doing it 
until we get results. 

That is something you can do—write 
your Senators, and your Congressman 
protesting the relationship. They can 
stop it. 


Business More Honest Than Church? 


It’s worth thinking about at this add- 
up time of the church year: Henry 
Steele Commanger in his new book, The 
American Mind, says: “Church statis- 
tics attain an unreliability that would 
be a penal offense in a corporation.”’ 


The Reorganization 





36. BOARD OF CHURCH EXTENSION 
Missions, Continued 


Last fall, in preparing our special 
issues for the Atlanta Men’s Convention, 
our Inquiring Reporter asked severa] 
well-placed church leaders what they 
considered to be the biggest oppor- 
tunity now challenging the church. 
Four of the five who replied wrote in 
terms of the church extension and home 
missions opportunity (OUTLOOK, Dec. 
12). A great many others would 
agree. 

Now, with the evangelism and exten- 
sion agencies correlated, a much more 
efficient and effective work should re- 
sult. 

A more complex situation faces us 
today, with city populations changing, 
moving to the suburbs; with rural com- 
munities, in the midst of a revolution 
brought about by more and greater ma- 
chines, confronted with many uncertain- 
ties. These and other factors demand 
more, not less, study, research, investi- 
gation, leadership and support than we 
have ever had if we are to make the 
most of the possibilities. 


e 
Do you want— 

a free copy of ‘Main Features of 
the Plan of Reorganization’? If so, 
address a postal card requesting same 
to the General Council, 324 Church 
Street, Decatur, Ga. 


One of the fundamental emphases will 
be research—that is, a detailed exami- 
nation of past efforts, studies of popu- 
lation centers within cities and presby- 
tery by presbytery. This will call for 
the most courageous consideration of 
consolidations, re-locations and the es- 
tablishment of new and different kinds 
of work. Business and industry lean 
heavily upon such careful studies. They 
refuse to invest large sums of money in 
chosen locations without the assurance 
which experts can give them—whether 
to locate on this block or that one (one 
block can make the difference in a great 
success and a miserable failure in a 
store, and it can often make as much 
difference in a church)—how to plan 
for the future, what resources to ac- 
cumulate, what progress can reasonably 
be expected. Where cities are slow to 
have these studies made then the As- 
sembly’s agency will have to go ahead 
and have it done. Cooperation would 
be better. 

If adjustments can be made in the 
handling of missions money, it is pos- 
sible to arrange it so that the. more 
prosperous three-fourths of the presby- 
shall contribute to missionary 
benevolences and the poorer one-fourth 
will be the recipients. It will take a 
bit of experimenting and _ experience 
before the best possible formula can be 
discovered. 
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With more than 2,000 of our churches 
having less than 100 members, one of 
the great demands upon us is that more 
and more churches become self-support- 
ing. Assembly and presbytery agencies 
can find ways to stimulate this desirable 
accomplishment. Norfolk Presbytery in 
recent years has brought 22 churches 
to self-support. More presbyteries must 
be learning how to do this. 

Much needs to be done to enable 
workers to receive adequate salaries 
and, if possible, to move toward some 
equalization of these salaries. It is 


manifestly unfair to have mission 
workers in one area paid a minimum of 
$1,800 and others elsewhere paid a 
$3,600 minimum. Here is a problem 
of great proportions. 

Then, there is the church and manse 
building program—not only to get them 
built but to have adequate ones in good 
taste. 

These are but a few of the tremen- 
dous problems confronting the Church 
Extension agency and the church. 

NEXT WEEK—Meetings of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 





A LIFE OF HOPE 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“By his great mercy we have been 
porn anew to a life of hope through the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ from the 
dead.”"—I Peter 1:3, Moffatt. 


day. Peter dates the beginning 

of the Christian’s new life from 
the first Easter morning. As the full 
meaning of that is taken into each be- 
lieving heart, life itself begins anew. 

It is a life of hope, not of wishing. 
The word ‘‘hope” is often used to mean 
little more than wistful desire. One 
even uses the word ‘‘hope’’ in ways that 
mean just the opposite. “I hope you 
are right’? means “I wish you were right 
but I know you are not.”” ‘‘We hope for 
the best’”’ means ‘‘We expect the worst.”’ 
“I hope something will come of it’’ can 
mean “I should like to believe that 
something may come of it.” “I hope I 
am a Christian’’ may mean “I really 
have no idea whether to call myself a 
Christian or not.” 

But Christians have not been born 
to a life of wishing. The hope of a 
Christian is a real expectation, it is like 
the hope of a child. If the Christian’s 
faith, when pure, is like that of a child, 
why is not hope, when purest, as the 
hope of a child? For the Christian’s 
hope is built upon a fact. ‘If Christ be 
not risen,’’ as Paul put it, then we have 
nothing but hope; and hope without fact 
is a wretched thing. If Christ be not 
risen, then the most we can say of him, 
the most we can say of the future, is 
that his guess is as good as ours. 


E ASTER is every Christian’s birth- 


E ARE BORN to a life of hope, 
not of resignation. It is a great 
mistake to confuse Christianity 

With Stoicism. When Margaret Fuller 
Said, ‘I accept the Universe’? and Car- 
lyle retorted, ‘‘Gad, she’d better,” she 
was a cheerful Stoic and he a grim one; 
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but they did not speak in the Christian 
idiom. Peter knew well that life holds 
much that is harsh and cruel; indeed 
his great sentence about hope stands at 
the head of a letter which is mostly 
about suffering. Peter had no illusions 
about life, not even about the Christian 
life. He was aware that a Christian, 
just because he is a Christian, will en- 
counter some troubles of which, if he 
abandoned his faith, he might be free. 
But the frame of reference, the atmos- 
phere, in which a Christian will meet 
his troubles, is the atmosphere of hope. 

The Christian can look on any dis- 
aster, even the last one, unafraid. Not 
that he is indifferent; part of his duty 
in the world is to lessen the world’s pain 
and to prevent calamity in so far as he 
may. But while there is one trouble no 
Christian can avert, while at the end of 
every road death waits, the life of the 
Christian is no ‘“‘meditatio mortis,’”’ no 
meditation on death, but a life of hope. 
It is not the certainty of the grave that 
haunts the Christian, but the certainty 
of glory. 


T IS A life of hope, not a life of make- 
believe. The world around us is fond 

of make-believe, especially about 
death. The very word is' shunned. 
Volumes can be written about the hydro- 
gen bomb, for example, without ever 
using the single word which makes that 
prospect so dire. The rise of the mor- 
tician’s trade illustrates the pretense 
that surrounds death. A man from 
Mars, in a funeral parlor, might be 
puzzled to know what it is all about. 





AUGUSTA 
Military Academy 


Fort Defiance, Virginia 


One of America’s oldest and most dis- 
tinguished military schools, located in 
the heart of the beautiful Shenancoah 
Valley of Virginia. Prepares for all 
colleges, universities, and West Point 
and Annapolis. Grades 5-12. A War 
Department Honor R. O. T. C. School. 

Non-Denominational, but all Prot- 
estant cadets required to attend the 
Augusta Stone Church (Presbyterian), 
one of the nation’s oldest, each Sun- 
day. 

For information and catalog, write 
Colonel Chas. S. Roller, Jr., Principal, 


The dead body is made to appear more 
life-like than it has been for months. 
At the grave no earth is seen, only a 
bank of flowers. Nothing save a few 
words from the minister is permitted to 
remind any one that death is a fact and 
dust here returns to dust. But it is 
not by make-believe that death is con- 
quered. 

Mrs. Bertrand Russell wrote a sad 
book, “The Right to Be Happy’’—sad 
because the reader knows that the writer 
was not able to claim her right, sad 
because she will not face the final fact. 
Only once in that book does she face 
what for her is the last question: Is 
not death the conqueror in the end? 
Yes, she admits, that is true. One finds 
happiness, she counsels, only by reso- 
lutely forgetting one’s final and in- 
evitable defeat. 


tian happiness are not like that. 

We do not have to forget death; 
we do not have to play it is not there. 
We do not have to call it by other 
names. We know it for what it is, an 
enemy; but we also know it for an 
enemy that has been defeated. The 
Stoic knows what death will do to him. 
The average pagan pretends not to know 
what death will do. But the Christian 
knows what Christ has done to death— 
and that is what makes the difference. 
Walking the pathway of life, the Stoic 
accustoms his eyes to shadow, he sees 
the dark gate, he trains his eyes to the 
twilight. The modern pagan walks with 
eyes closed, or he holds high his small 
flashlight and hails it as the sun. The 
Christian is not blind; he knows that 
death does cast a shadow, yet for all 
that his pathway “is as the dawning 
light,’’ for it is illumined by a truth 
brighter than death. The very bars of 
the grave are transparent in the light 
of Easter morning. 


T's CHRISTIAN LIFE and Chris- 
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CHURCH NEWS 


Ebenezer Presbytery, synod’s children’s 
home at Anchorage, the Assembly’s 





Church Groups Share 
in McKibben Estate 


tutions will share in the estate of John 
D. McKibben, 
landowner 
of 81. 
go to the Augusta church in Lexington- 


Board of Annuities and Relief in Louis- 
ville, the Board of Church Extension in 
Atlanta. Bequests of $5,000 each were 
designated for the Board of World Mis- 
sions, Nashville, and the Stuart Robin- 
son School, Blackey, Ky. The Guerrant 
Clinic in Winchester, not a church- 
supported institution, but a memorial to 
a Presbyterian pioneer in eastern Ken- 
tucky, receives $2,000. Mr. McKibben 
left his widow $25,000. 


Kentucky News Letter 
Presbyterian benevolences and insti- 


wealthy Brookville, Ky., 
, Who died March 2 at the age 
Bequests of $10,000 each will 


Scholarship Winner Is 





Leader in Youth Work 

Nancy Lee, of Danville, Ky., who won 
first place in the recent scholarship con- 
test of the Assembly and second in the 
stewardship essay contest (OUTLOOK, 
Apr. 3), is a leader in young people’s 
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6 Walter A. Groves, President 
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STILLMAN COLLEGE 
Our Church’s only School for Negroes 

As fares Stillmen, so fares our work with the Negro peo- 
ple. Have you as a Southern Presbyterian and a loyal 
Christian ever done anything directly and personally for 
Stillman? Why not write Stillman in your will? Why 
not send your personal contribution, today? 

Address, Samuel Burney, Hay, President | 
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work, being president of the Transy}- 
vania Presbytery’s Youth Fellowship 
(US-USA), and she has had a large part 
in helping develop plans for combining 
the US-USA youth work in the synod. 
She plans to attend Agnes Scott College 
next fall. 


Operation of Bookie Joints 
Said to Have Been Curbed 

Recent action by Louisville’s Safety 
Director John Moreman in having tele- 
phone and telegraph services cut off 
from places known to be operating hand- 
books resulted in the closing of some 
38 “bookie” establishments which de- 
pended on these means for their racing 
information. Southern Bell T. & T. and 
Western Union officials, who have ¢eo- 
operated in shutting off wire service to 
“bookies,” have assured Moreman that 
they will continue to cooperate with 
police and they promise that the service 
will not be reinstated. However, with 
the approaching return of Kentucky’s 
racing season, rumor has it that the 
horse rooms will reopen and police pres- 
sure will ease up. Time will tell just 
what enforcement officials mean by their 
statement that ‘‘there is no change in 
the police department’s policy.’ Over 
the years that policy has been a spotty 
one of ‘“‘off-again-on-again’’ under which 
bookies have flourished and many police 
have been bribed into indifference. 


Foundation Established to 
Honor the L. J. Sherrills 

The Lewis J. and Helen Sherrill 
Foundation, seeking $25,000, is being 
formed at Louisville Presbyterian 
Seminary. This foundation, in honor of 
Dr. and Mrs. Sherrill, will equip a re- 
ligious education alcove in the seminary 
library. Dr. Sherrill, who is now dean 
of the seminary and professor of re- 
ligious education, leaves in June to join 
the faculty of Union Seminary, New 
York. 1ifts from all over the church 
are expected to come in appreciation of 
the service the Sherrills have rendered 
the seminary and the church at large. 


Cavert Insists on Churches 
Having Sunday Night Activity 

Samuel McCrea Cavert, executive head 
of the Federal Council of Churches, 
scored church officials as he spoke at 
the recent interdenominational minis- 
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ters’ conference. At the meeting stress- 
ing evangelism and sponsored by the 
state council of churches, Dr. Cavert 
insisted on the importance of Sunday 
evening services. Said he: “If I were 
the pastor of a church not having Sun- 
day evening services, I would have my 
elders and deacons going out two-by- 
two in the name of Christ. The reason 
many churches have no Sunday night 
service is because of lazy officials.” 
Other speakers at the conference in- 
cluded E. G. Homrighausen and Harry 
Kalas. 


Tour of Mission Areas 
Planned for 250 Men 


A tour of the mountains of eastern 
Kentucky is being planned by the Ken- 
tucky men’s council for May 11-13. 
Efforts are being made to attract 250 
men from over the synod to tour the 
home mission fields of this area under 
the direction of the synod’s committee 
on church extension. Meeting at Hazard, 
groups will work out from there to look 
in on home mission churches, areas 
where no work is now being done, Stuart 
Robinson school and Lees Junior col- 
lege. 


Recorder Helps in Criticism of 
Seminary Students’ Preaching 
Louisville Seminary is making full use 
of wire-recording facilities in studying 
the sermons of students. An entire 
service in a regular church is played 


back, with the student and two or more 
faculty members listening and criticiz- 
ing. This procedure has shown itself 
to be far superior to the former method 
of preaching and criticizing sermons in 
chapel surroundings with the inevitable 
artificialities—and much less embarrass- 
ing than such experiences sometimes 
are. Students find the new method 
very helpful. 


Pastor Calls for Membership 
Additions Every Sunday 

Wm. A. Benfield, of Louisville’s 
Highland church, recently startled his 
congregation with these words: ‘Last 
Sunday and today,’ he said, ‘‘are the 
first Sundays since I became pastor of 
this church last June that no one has 
been received into the church. This 
must not happen again. As long asIam 
pastor of this church I want someone to 
join the church each Sunday. It is 
up to you to go out and get them. I 
will help you, but you must bring them 
in.” 


Church Group Says One 
Man Can Stop Gambling 

It takes only one man to stop gam- 
bling, the Kenton County Protestant 
Asociation said in a statement released 
at Covington. Praising the fight of 
Sheriff Henry A. Berndt on gambling in 
the county, the association said: “By 
his single-handed action he has proven 
that the sheriff—one man—can control 
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That, in 
mistaken adage 
done.’”” The 
the practice of prose- 
cuting gambling cases in the county 
courts. Such prosecution is ‘nothing 
less than a compromise,” the group said, 
and “serves to violators from 
the rigors of grand jury investigation.”’ 
Sheriff Berndt recently ordered his 
deputies to halt all gambling in Kenton 
County. 


and demand law enforcement. 
itself, contradicts the 
that ‘it 
ation criticized 


can’t be associ- 


protect 


Miscellany 

J. M. Bemiss, newly-appointed direc- 
tor of religious education for Kentucky 
and West Virginia, will have for his first 
job that of moving his office from Lex- 
ington, Ky., back to its earlier location 
at Huntington, W. Va. so “See 
Patterson addressed a Transylvania 
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Presbytery men’s rally at Centre col- 
lege recently. . . The Kentucky Legis- 
lature, like those of Texas and Arkan- 
sas, recently had a meagure introduced 
ealling for a $25 tax on divorces. 

In Paris, Ky., the ministers’ association 
has named a “committee in charge of 
public morals.” This committee will in- 
vestigate the sale of comic books and 
other publications believed to be harm- 
ful to the morals of young people. 

WARREN B. GAW. 
Lebanon. 


China Work Reported 
To Be Going Forward 


Winona Lake, Ind. (RNS) — Protes- 
tant work in China is going forward 
“with surprisingly little opposition and 
with gratifying results,’’ it was reported 
here at a meeting of the China Com- 
mittee of the Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence. 

Some 50 
twenty-one 


delegates, representing 
mission boards, attended 
the meeting called to study the vari- 
ous phases of Christian work in China. 


Missionaries Will Stay 


It was reported that upwards of 2,- 
000 Protestant missionaries are still in 
China of whom about 1,000 are Ameri- 
There indication, the 
meeting that these mission- 
aries are going to remain at their posts. 
realize that a with- 
means a net loss to the 
personnel,’”’ a report said, ‘‘because 
U. S. non-recognition of the People’s 
Government and that Government’s 
present unwillingness to admit new mis- 
sionaries cancel the possibility of early 
replacements.” 


cans. is every 


was told, 


‘*Missionaries 


drawal now 


In order that missionaries may be 


to go to China when the way 
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opens, the Conference urged boards to 
recruit and train new personnel for the 
types of service needed by the church 
there. 

Preparation suggested included lap. 
guage study, some form of technica] 
training, at least one year of theologi- 
cal training, and study “in the philogo. 
phy of Communism and its practica] 
application to the life of the Chinese 
people.” 

The conference recommended that if 
boards assign new missionaries to other 
fields while awaiting permission to senq 
them to China, the assignments be on 
a lend-lease basis. 


Institutional Support Urged 


Following a report by Robert J. Me- 
Mullen, secretary of the United Board 
of Christian Colleges in China, the con- 
ference recommended that mission 
boards ‘‘give hearty support to Chris- 
tian educational institutions in China.” 

“This support,” the conference said, 
“should be adequate and constant and 


given with a confidence not easily 
shaken.” 
Church’s Future 
In a report on the future of the 


church in China, the conference said: 


“The Chinese Church will probably 
not have close ties organically with the 
western churches. There is a desire for 
togetherness among the Chinese Chris- 
tian groups but it will not necessarily 
lead to organic union at top levels. 

“It is more likely that the church will 
be rather loose in structure; closely- 
knit administration will probably not 
be characteristic of that church. There 
may develop an indigenous theology. 

“Christian communities with highly 
emotional and immature concepts of the 
faith are developing. There will be 
experiments in Christian living; witness 
the rapid growth of the ‘Jesus Family’ 
movement (a religious sect practicing 
cooperative economy which is spreading 
through north and northeast China.) 

“The church will grow by person-to- 
person contact with an emphasis upon 
teaching and worship in the family 
rather than through general institu- 
tional programs. Women will play 4a 
major role in leadership.’’ 


Arnold B. Vaught of Church World 
Service, recently returned from a visit 
to the Far East, reported that the Chin- 
ese people are in greater need of re- 
lief now than at any time in the last 
three years. 


More than 1,400 Catholic mission- 
aries were reported remaining at their 
posts in Communist-controlled areas of 
China at the recent meeting of the Con- 
gress of the Catholic Press in Rome. 
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Amos Attacks Social Injustice 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR APRIL 23 


Amos 4:1-2; 6:1-6; 8:4-7 


Amos is the first of a great line of 
rophets who brought Israel’s religion 
wits highest development. He prophe- 
jed against Israel, the northern king- 
jm, during the days of Jeroboam II, 
shen the nation was at the height of 
jg prosperity—a generation before its 
all. Our lesson today presents three 
acerpts from his messages in which 
je denounces certain groups in the na- 
tion whose continued conduct spells 
jisaster. 


I. Dishonest Business Men, 8:4-7 


These men have made business their 
rligion. The new moon, the sabbath 
jay, both religious holidays, bored them 
tiff; they thought only of making 
money. Amos’ words remind us of the 
harge which Harold J. Laski who died 
recently brought against the American 
usiness man: ‘He lives his business 
fom morning to night; he gives to 
it the devotion that a medieval saint 
gave to his religion.’’ Mr. Laski said, 
There is, indeed, an important sense 
in which it is true to say that for most 
Americans the acquisition of wealth is 
a form of religious exercise.’’ This 
charge is, no doubt, exaggerated, but 
it is the charge which Amos brought 
against the business men of his day. 
And these men who thought only of 
making money resorted to many dis- 
honest expedients to increase their 
profits. In Amos’ day coins were not 
carefully minted as they are at the 
present time, so the careful merchant 
would weigh the shekels that were 
offered him to see that he was ade- 
juately paid. It was easy for a dis- 
honest merchant to manipulate the 
sales so as to get more than a fair 
price. And there were various ways 
for giving short measure then as now 
(the ephah was the standard measure, 
as the shekel was the standard coin). 
In addition, many of them sold the 
refuse of the wheat. In other words 
the chaff, which should have been sifted 
out and thrown away, was mixed with 
the wheat, so that their swindling 
affected not only the pockets but also 
the health and vigor of the consumers. 
No one will think for a moment that 
such practices are typical of American 
business men, but there are some chise- 
les in every age, and there are times 
When business ethics are lower than 
they should be. H. A. Faulkner in 
his standard text on American Political 
and Social History points out that 


“the Civil War ushered in a new eco- 
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nomic era. Concentration of capital 
and consolidation of business went hand 
in hand. Before the war the million- 
aires of the nation might have been 
counted on one hand; at its conclusion 
there were scores. And why not? Rail- 
roads that had never declared a divi- 
dend before the war were now paying 
8 or 9 per cent. Dividends of from 
30 to 40 per cent were common in 
textiles, while munitions and food-man- 
ufacturing concerns were paying even 
more. Stocks soared to many times 
their former value. That these war- 
time profits were often made in the 
most indefensible manner, particularly 
by those who sold to the government, 
there can be no doubt. The habit of 
the woolen manufacturers of palming 
off shoddy in place of virgin wool gave 
to the whole tribe of war millionaires 
and profiteers the descriptive term, 
‘Shoddy aristocracy.’ Among the classic 
examples of incredible war profiteering 
was the loan made by J. P. Morgan 
to finance the purchase from the United 
States government of 5,000 defective 
and condemned carbines for $17,486, 
which were then resold to the govern- 
ment through General Fremont in Mis- 
souri for $109,912. When the defec- 
tive carbines began shooting off the 
thumbs of the soldiers using them, the 
consignment was rejected. Thereupon 
the sellers presented to the governinent 
a claim for $58,175. (half of the ship- 
ment having already been paid for in 
good faith) and actually collected the 
money.’’ (Appleton-Century-Crofts, inc., 
publishers. Used by permission.) 


Some years ago Robert Littell wrote 
an article in the Reader’s Digest en- 
titled “‘Weighed—and Found Wanting.” 
“According to government estimates,”’ 
he said, ‘each American housewife is 
overcharged on the average as high as 
$54 a year by short-weight crooks. In 
Pennsylvania, inspectors weighed 499,- 
754 packages and found 81,098 short 
Shopping in 1,691 stores, Federal Trade 
Commission investigators found 48.9 
per cent of the purchases under weight. 
In Texas, a creamery made $70 a day 
excess profits on butter, a bakery $355 
a week on bread. In San Antonio, 
three-quarters of the city’s large scales 
were condemned. In an eastern grocery 
store, all the pre-weighed packages 
were under par. Ranging over the map, 
one finds 40-pound bushels of potatoes 
which should have been 60, ‘five-gallon’ 
milk cans containing three gallons, 
nine and one-half pound turkeys weigh- 
ing eight, and pounds of cheese weigh- 
ing 13 ounces.” 

And what about the ‘refuse of the 
wheat’? Since the passage of the Pure 
Food and Drugs Act of 1906—the Har- 
rison Law—more than 22,000 orders 
have been issued against manufacturers 
for making false claims or otherwise 





thisrepresenting the products which 
they sell, products, for example, which 
falsely claim to cure headaches, con- 
stipation, baldness, or eczema. 

Some years ago the City of New 
York tested and prepared a report, 
known as a “black list’’—of forty-eight 
medical products and sevently-one cos- 
metics, many nationally advertised, con- 
taining ingredients which have caused 
or might cause injury or even death 
to users. ‘“‘Between July and December 
1935 the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion confiscated a quarter of a million 
cases of canned salmon and issued a 
warning to the general public—which 
the majority of the press refused to 
publish—that an unusually high pro- 
portion of decomposed and otherwise 
putrid salmon was packed in Alaska 
in that year.” 

It was some such practices in terms 
of his own day that Amos must have 
had in mind when he spoke the words 
we are now studying. In our day busi- 
ness dishonesty is comparatively rare; 
in Amos’ day it had become the com- 
mon practice. The traders’ greed was 


causing the poor to fail; they were 
losing their homes, their lands, and 


their jobs; many could no longer main- 
tain their independence and were sold 
into slavery because of their debts. 
Mass purchasing power which is essen- 
tial for any sustained prosperity was 
declining. And Amos warned that if 
something was not done to end these 
conditions the bubble of Israel’s pros- 
perity would certainly burst. 

II. Selfish and Indulgent Women 

Women, through their influence in 
the home and in society, largely set 
the tone of a civilization. If their ideals 
are low, the outlook for the future is 
dim. That is why Amos speaks so 
plainly to the women, who were the 
leaders of Israel’s society; (‘‘Hear this 
word, you cows of Bashan, that are in 
the mountain of Samaria. .” Ba- 
shan was a fertile and heavily wooded 
region, east of the Sea of Galilee, noted 
for its fine cattle. These handsome 
beasts remind Amos, a countrymen, of 
the wealthy women of Israel; who are 
beautiful to look upon, but lazy, 
thoughtless, and selfish, living only for 
the animal pleasures of life. 

How could these aristocratic women 
“oppress the poor’ and “crush the 
needy?’’ Amos certainly does not mean 
that they themselves actually oppressed 
the poor. They are responsible, how- 
ever, because they call continually for 
more money to gratify their whims, and 
the money which they spend so care- 
lessly and so lavishly, is wrung by their 
husbands from the As Driver 
puts it ‘“‘The wages or other dues, un- 
justly held from the poor, enabled the 
ladies of Samaria the more readily to 
indulge in their own luxurious and ex- 


poor. 


pensive tastes.’”’ W. J. Cash, describ- 
ing some of the effects of the Great 
18 








Depression in the South, writes: ‘‘There 
were men like old Ward, the iron- 
maker (I cite an authentic case), who 
told his workers that he was sorry he 
had to cut their wages fifteen per cent, 
but what with his daughter in school 
in Switzerland and his wife spending 
the summer at Asheville, his personal 
expenses made it necessary—men who 
cynically took advantage of the pre- 
vailing conditions to drive down wages 
when it was quite unnecessary.’”’ No 
doubt such cases are rare. But in Amos 
day the well-to-do women did not care 
how the other half lived. They never 
stopped to think that their luxuries 
were continually watered by the tears 
of the poor, tears shed almost unknown 
except by the Maker of them both. But 
whether they did not know, or whether 
they simply did not care, in God’s sight 
they were responsible for the suffer- 
ing which their luxuries contained. 

These women did not encourage their 
husbands to live more temperately (the 
word ‘lord’ means husband); instead 
they incited them to drink more 
heavily. Their constant demand was 
not to give out of their abundance to 
those who lacked, but to “bring and 
let us drink.” This verse illustrates 
the fact “that the modern habit of in- 
temperance amongst women may be a 
sign, not so much of civilization as of 
a revived paganism.” There was a 
time when most American women op 
posed drinking and taught their chil- 
dren that it was wrong. “Today,’’ says 
Earl L. Douglass, “that picture has 
tragically changed. Instead of a few 
women drinking very light wines, fifty- 
six per cent of our women now drink, 
and most of them drink the hard liquors 
such as whisky and gin, which have an 
alcohol content of practically fifty per 
cent. Instead of teaching children to- 
day that drinking is wrong, a majority 
of mothers now teach them that to 
drink intemperately is wrong. Bars are 
set up in homes, women go to the liquor 
stores and buy whisky and gin with 
no more compunction than they enter- 
tain when they buy flour and sugar. 
Among the alcoholics and inebriates 
today a very great number are women.” 
Is this a true picture? What influ- 
ence will this increased drinking on the 
part of women have upon our Ameri- 
can society? 


Il. Indifferent “Leaders” and Citizens, 


6:1-6 


Among those who will suffer in the 
debacle forseen by Amos are those who 
Zion” and those who 
secure in the mountain of Sa- 
maria.” Zion is a popular name for 
Jerusalem, the capital of the Southern 
kingdom (Judah), and Samaria, a 
mountain fortress was the capital of 
Israel, the Northern Kingdom. The 
prophet is referring to those who are 
economically at ease in Judah; and to 
those who are financially secure in 
Israel, 

These little 


are “at ease in 


“are 


nations regarded them- 
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selves as the chief of the nations, as 
so many nations big and little have 
done since that time. In truth they 
were more important politically than 
the nations which surrounded them, 
and they have proved more consequen- 
tial than the world powers of the time. 
The notable men of the chief of the 
nations to whom the house of Israel 
came were the leading men of Israel, 
the politician, the financiers, the busi- 
ness men, the lawyers, the preachers 
and the like, the men who determined 
the policies of the nation, those who 
were economically at ease. Woe to 
these men, said Amos, who are so sure 
of the future, so confident of their own 
future. Let them take warning from 
the cities round about: Calneh, a 
town in Syria; Hamath on the river 
Orontes; Gath, one of the great cities 
of Philistia. It is as though some 
alarmist today should call our atten- 





tion to the fate of Berlin, Warsaw, 
Shanghai, Tokyo as though such a 


fate could perchance fall Washington or 
New York. 

But why does Amos hold these peo- 
ple responsible for the judgment that 
is to come? In part, it is because of 
their blindness as to the future, their 
unwillingness to face the facts, their 
naive assurance that everything is all 
right so long as they themselves are 
comfortable, ‘‘ye that put away the evil 
day and cause the seat of violence to 
come near.” The leaders of Israel re- 
fused to think about the day of reckon- 
ing. They put it away out of their 
minds. The well-to-do people would 
not consider the fact that the prospe- 
rity of Israel was, in fact, only the pros- 
perity of the few, any more than we 
stopped to think before the Great De- 
pression that wealth was very unevenly 
distributed in America, that poor peo- 
ple could not buy the products of the 
factories on which the continued pros- 
perity of America depended, any more 
than many people now think that 
America’s present prosperity may be 
imperilled because of the miserable liv- 
ing conditions of so many of the teem- 
ing millions in Asia. The leaders of 
Israel were not concerned about the 
results of greed, graft, widespread pov- 
erty, and harsh conditions of living for 
the majority of the nation. They would 
not think about the inevitable results 
of such conditions; they would not 
take intelligent steps to avert the evil 
day, and, therefore, they actually hast- 
ened the day of recokoning. The lead- 
ers of France might have averted the 
French Revolution; the leaders of 
Russia might have prevented the Com- 
munist revolution; the leaders of Eu- 
rope might have nipped Hitlerism in 
the bud; the leaders of China might 
have preserved the nationalist regime, 
if they had acted intelligently and in 
time. It is as though Amos had cried 
to western civilization a generation ago: 
You people who are the influential peo- 
ple in your respective communities can 
avert industrial strife, social revolu- 








tion, national collapse, internationa) 
catastrophe, if you will set your minds 
on removing the causes, if you will con- 
cern yourself with the problems of the 
people. But if you refuse to consider 
the consequences of present tendencies, 
you will render an explosion inevitable, 

The leaders of Israel were not cop- 
cerned with questions of this sort. Their 
homes were so comfortable, their lives 
so pleasant, that it seemed incredible 
that conditions could ever change. The 
poor people lay down at night on the 
floor on bundles of straw, but the rich 
had beds of ivory. Their fathers had 
been accustomed to sit while eating, 
but now couches were being introduced 
on which the guests reclined while the 
meal was being served, and this new 
custom had become general among the 
comfortable middle class. Meat was a 
luxury in ancient Palestine, but these 
people served the most expensive cuts 
(lamb and veal). They amused them- 
selves with idle songs, kept up with 
the popular melodies, and listened to 
the most up-to-date orchestras. They 
drank wine in bow!s (the nation’s drink 
bill was increasing rapidly, even as it 
is in America today) and anointed 
themselves with the most expensive 
ointments (lavished their money on the 
beauty shops, we would say). 

Amos was a herdsman. He lived in 
the wilderness of Judah and was not 
accustomed to the luxuries of city life. 
Was he condemning the leading citizens 
of Jerusalem and of Samaria because 
they had comfortable homes, set a good 
table, had gay times, and spent so much 
time on their personal adornment? If 
we read the paragraph in this fashion 
we miss the prophet’s meaning alto- 
gether. He is not condemning these 
people because of their comforts, their 
luxuries, or even because of their self- 
indulgence. 

The point of the whole paragraph 
comes out in the last part of verses 
6—“But they are not grieved for the 
affliction of Joseph.’”’ Joseph is an- 
other name for Israel, and the afflic- 
tion of Joseph refers to the unfortu- 
nate lot of the masses of the people. 
“Therefore,” says Amos (vs. 7), Dwt 
because they have the comforts of life, 
but because having the comforts of life 
they are not grieved over the lot of 
those who lack them, “therefore, shall 
they now go captive with the first that 
go captive.” It is not only self-indul- 
gence that Amos condemns not only 
injustice and oppression, but also in- 
difference, unconcern over the lot of 
the underprivileged. 


Jesus teaches the same lesson in his 
parable of Dives and Lazarus and in 
his parable of the last judgment, met 
shall be judged eternally, he reveals, 
not because they have done wrong, but 
because, faced with human need, they 
have done—nothing. 


(Title and Scripture selections copy- 
righted by International Council of Re 
ligious Education. ) 
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BOOK NOTES 


TOWARD A REBORN CHURCH. By 
Walter Marshall Horton. Harper & 
Bros., New York. 122 pp., $1.50. 

Walter Marshall Horton has made the 
ecumenical movement, the derivatives 
of which some of us are just learning 
to pronounce, understandable as the pro- 
gress of Protestant churches toward 
spiritual unity . He presents a story rich 
in the drama that is born when men of 
different religious practice strive to- 
gether to grasp an understanding of the 
mind and purpose of Christ for his 
Church. In his language, the ecumeni- 
cal movement is the promotion of the 
truth that “Christians are actually one 
in Christ, whatever barriers appear to 
divide them.’’ 

He likens the movement to the story 
of Moses and the Children of Israel on 
their journey to the Promised Land. 
The main points of the journey are the 
major conferences of Protestants which 
have paved the way for Amsterdam and 
its results. When you have finished 
reading ‘‘Toward a Reborn Church,”’ you 
understand just what these conferences 
sought to do and what they did accom- 
plish. His language will be welcomed 
by the laymen of the church who are 
not afraid to think outside the denomi- 
national language of their own church. 
There are many Hittites, but the Prom- 
ised Land is there to be possessed by 
those who have courage. ‘‘Those who 
lack courage may stay behind if they 
choose; they will have to pay for their 
timidity by living on Dead Sea fruit in 
the desert of this present dismal world 
situation.”” The Promised Land is the 
church, reborn. 

Here is a very hopeful voice in this 
“Time of Troubles.”’ 

JOE M. BROWN. 

Port Arthur, Texas. 


SIGNS OF HOPE IN A CENTURY OF 
DESPAIR. By Elton Trueblood. Harper 
and Brothers, New York. 125 pp., $1.00. 

This book lives up to the promise of 
its title and points out clearly some 
signs of hope in our present century 
of despair. Beginning with the asser- 
tion that periods of upheaval in history 
have often been periods of greatness, 
the author goes on to discuss four signs 
Which are visible in the midst of our 
“planetary civil war’? on which we can 
build a sensible, genuinely Christian 
optimism about the future of the Chris- 
tian Church. 

The first sign is the rise of a hori- 
zontal fellowship among believers in 
Christ which is cutting across all arti- 
ficial divisions and making Christians 
conscious anew of the communion of 
Saints. The author believes that the 
ecumenical movement need not ‘“‘water 
down” Christianity to “the meager uni- 
formity of the least common denomina- 
tor” but that in pooling the resources 
of the various denominational heritages 
it offers a common heritage made richer 


by the contributions of many groups. 
He does not therefore condemn denomi- 
nations as evil but thanks God for them 


and urges loyalty to them “provided 
they envisage the validity of other ap- 
proaches than their own.”’ 

Other signs of hope are: the vitality 
of the new theology, the emergence of 
lay religion, and the growth of redemp- 
tive societies, each of which the book 
discusses in turn. The author is real- 
istic enough to point out that these signs 
are not unmixed blessings for in each 
there are dangers which must be care- 
fully avoided. 

In this book preachers will find a host 
of sermonic material and laymen will 
find presented in non-technical terms an 
appraisal of the movements and trends 
within Christianity today. 


BEN L. ROSE. 
Bristol, Va. 


Cc. S. LEWIS: APOSTLE TO THE 
SKEPTICS. By Chad Walsh, of Beloit 
College. The Macmillan Co., New York. 
172 pages, with bibliography. $2.50. 

All Lewis fans will read this book 
with delight, and those who have had 
no acquaintance with him may be stimu- 


lated to begin reading the most persua- 


sive and penetrating Christian writer 
of recent times. Those who know only 
Lewis’ religious books will here find 
an introduction to his scholarly works 
in the field of English literature; and 
conversely those who know him only 
as a scholar will discover him as a 
brilliant defender of the Christian faith. 
Here is also criticism and not simple 
enthusiasm; some examination of his 
“sources”? and a vivid picture of Lewis 
the man. 
KENNETH J. FOREMAN. 
Louisville, Ky. 


A FIRM FAITH FOR TODAY. By 
Harold A. Bosley. Harper & Bros., New 
York. 283 pp., $3.00. 

Here is a brilliant statement with 
clarity and force of the position of 
liberal Protestantism much needed at 
present to combat our prevailing intel- 
lectualism and secularism. Assuming 
we live at the general level of our be- 
liefs, Dr. Bosley, now dean of the Duke 
Divinity School, attempts to make such 
subjects as the Trinity, the Bible, the 
Church, Man, the Forgiveness of Sin, 
Salvation and Immortality ring with 
genuine meaning and insight. 

“It is now obvious,”’ the author quotes 
Toynbee as saying, ‘‘that for a number 
of generations we have been holding on 
to Christian practices without possess- 
ing Christian beliefs.’’ This ‘‘is a wast- 
ing asset as we have discovered to our 
great dismay.”’ 

Not a volume of sermons, this study 
could well prove the inspiration for 
much good preaching on the basic ar- 
ticles of the Christian credo in terms 
the modern mind demands as “‘intellec- 
tual passports for any and every idea 
however hallowed.’’ In fact, Dr. Bos- 

ley’s colleagues in the Baltimore vicinity 





were of the greatest inspiration and en. 
couragement in his decision to put these 
lectures into book form. He says the 
brethren “lay heavy but helpful hands 
upon method and content.” The chap- 
ters also were put into the crucible of 
Religious Emphasis Week programs on 
various college and university campuses 
which brought the author into close 
touch with a varied audience and sub- 
jecting his lectures to some very discern- 
ing critics. The book as a whole will 
prove most helpful reading for church- 
men, lay and clerical. 
N. J. WARREN. 
Selma, Ala. 
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Everyday Religion. Joseph Fort Newton. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury. $1.25. 

Responsible Christianity. Justin Wroe 
Nixon. Harper & Bros. $2.50. 

Southern Legacy. Hodding Carter. 
Louisiana State University Press. $3.00. 

Behind the Academie Curtain. Archibald 
MacIntosh. Harper & Bros. $2.50. 


PAMPHLETS 

Point 4 and the World Economy. Cond- 
liffe and Hutcheson. Headline Series, For- 
eign Policy Ass., 35 cents. 

Fathers and Sons, Em. M. “Twink” 
Starr. Box 2124, Huntington, W. Va. 25 
cents. 

The Future of Germany. John J. McCloy. 
U. S. Dept. of State. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 


PEACE COLLEGE 


First and second-year college courses; two years of high schools. 
General, Commercial, Home Economics, Music. 
academic efficiency, spirtual sincerity. Cultural advantages. Modern equip- 
ment, beautiful campus. Glee Club, Sports. All courses accredited. Applica- 
tions for 1950-1951 session should be made now. For catalogue, write 

William C. Pressly, President, Raleigh, North Carolina. 





Transfer, 
Program develops self-control, 











James M. Gregory, Corinth, Miss., 
has indicated his intention to accept the 
call to the Napoleon Avenue church, New 
Orleans, effective September 1. He is to 





QUEENS COLLEGE 


succeed Dunbar H. Ogden, now retir- 
ing (see below). 

W. Graham Wood from Wyndale to 
Lowmoor, Va. 

Richard L. Scoggins, Montgomery, 
Ala. (Oak Park church), has accepted 
a call to the Wallace Memorial church, 
Panama City, Fla., effective May 1, suc- 


Fully accredited, liberal arts college 
for women. B. A. and B. S. degrees are 
offered with many fields of specializa- 
tion. Registrations now being received 
for 1950-51. 


HUNTER B. BLAKELY, President 
Charlotte, North Carolina. 


ceeding John A. McMurray who has re- 
signed on account of ill health. 

Ben F. Ormand, Chadbourn, N. C., has 
accepted a call to the Marion, S. C., 
church effective April 12. 

Peter Guerrant Cosby, III, Laurel, 
Va., has accepted a call to the North- 
minster church, Roanoke, Va., effective 
May 10. His address then will be 2907 
Huntington Blvd. 

W. T. Manson, now taking graduate 
work at Princeton Seminary, has ac- 
cepted a call to the Limestone church, 
Gaffney, S. C., effective July 1. 

C. H. Maury, recently listed here as 
taking the pastorates of the Yadkin- 
ville and Montview churches, has his 
residence at Yadkinville, N. C. 








Southwestern at Memphis 


A college with a tradition of excellence, 
offers an adventure in learning and in Chris- 
tian living. 

Applications accepted for summer and fall 
sessions. 


Peyton N. Rhodes, President. 








WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 


Fulton, Missouri 


A Presbyterian College for Men 


Christian. 

Nearly a century of proved ability to 
meet current needs and retain the 
values of a liberal education that is 


MARY BALDWIN 
COLLEGE 


RETIRING STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 


Dunbar H. Ogden, Napoleon Avenue 
church, New Orleans (see above), after 
celebrating 50 years as an ordained 
minister next July 18, will retire from 
active service, becoming the 
pastor emeritus. Dr. 


Oldest Southern Presbyterian Col- 
lege for Women Thoroughness in instruction 
Friendliness on the campus 


Sound personal guidance 


For information write: 
FRANK B. LEWIS 
President 


church’s 
and Mrs. Ogden 
expect to continue to live in New Orleans 
except for that each year 
which they spend on the eastern shore 
of Mobile Bay. 


Write for catalogue and information 
William W. Hall, Jr., Ph. D., Pres. 








portion of 








Continuously outstanding since 1849 for the 
AT STILLMAN highest attainments in the intellectual, spirit- 

Moses E. James, of the Berean church, 
New Orleans, led the recent religious 
emphasis week at Stillman College, Tus- 
caloosa, Ala. 


ual and physical realms of Christian education. 


FULLY ACCREDITED * CO-EDUCATIONAL 
FOUR-YEAR LIBERAL ARTS * SOUNDLY 
PROGRESSIVE AND GROWING 


W. B. Guerrant 
President 


Louanna Sherman, Texas 


Roach, DRE at Midland, 
Texas, has been named director of re- 
ligious education for the Presbytery of 
El Paso effective April 15. She will 
continue to live in Midland for the 
present. 

Charlotte Persinger, formerly DRE 
of the First church, Knoxville, Tenn., 
is now on the staff of 
church, Nashville. 

Mary Garland Taylor, formerly of the 
staff of the Board of Education, Rich- 
mond, will 











Hampden-Sydney College 


1776-1950 


Westminster 
In view of the number of applications 
received for session of 1950-51, those de- 


siring to enter at that time should apply 
accompany her 


missionary 
sister, Charlotte Taylor, on her return 
to Recife, Brazil, sailing 
from New York April 12 on the S. S. 
Mormac Lark. 

for four months. 


immediately. 


Pernambuco, 


EDGAR G. GAMMON, President 


She expects to be gone Hampden-Sydney, Virginia. 
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